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MASTER CHAMBERLAINS UNDER 
THE NORMAN KINGS. 
(See ante pp. 232, 245). 
III. 
With the accession of Henry I we are at 
last on firmer ground. During the first few 
years of his reign Robert Malet attests 


fairly frequently, and in one instance as 
chamberlain ;* and from the charter of 1133 


{to Aubrey de Vere we know that he was the 


master chamberlain. Like the lords of Tan- 
carville, Malet was a great baron, holding 
the vast honour of Eye, which comprised 
more than 250 manors, its caput being the 


h. | °astle of Eye in Suffolk (Round, ‘ Studies in 


Peerage and Family History,’ pp. 167-8). 


Roberto Malet Camerario.” Madox, 
History of the Exchequer,’ p. 40. 


As Professor Tout has emphasised the con- 
nexion of the financial chamberlains with 
Hampshire (Tout, op. cit., p. 80. Cf. 
Round, ‘Commune of London,’ pp. 81-2), 
it may be as well to point out that neither 
Robert Malet nor Aubrey de Vere had any 
connexion with that county; for, like Malet, 
Vere was an east country magnate, the caput 
of his barony being Hedingham Castle in 
the north of Essex (Markham, ‘ The Fight- 
ing Veres,’ pp. 11-17; Round, Monthly 
Review, No. 21, pp. 45-6). 

Robert Malet did not hold the chamber- 
lainship for many years, being deprived of 
his estates and banished, apparently before 
Tinchebrai. Orderic’s statement seems to 
imply that this took place in 1102 (Ord. 
Vit., iv. 161, 167), and that date is accepted 
without question by Dugdale (Dugdale, 
‘ Baronage,’ i. 111), Collins (Collins, ‘ His- 
torical Collections,’ p. 218) and Professor 
Tout (Tout, op. cit., p. 91). But Malet’s 
name appears in documents issued not 
earlier than 1104 (Farrer, op. cit., Nos. 
102, 104, 111), and the notification which he 
attests as chamberlain apparently belongs 
to 13 Feb., 1105 (ibid., No. 113). So he 
probably fell between the latter date and 
the Battle of Tinchebrai (cf. Notes and 
Queries, 12 S. xii. 390-1). 

Collins and Gough Nicholls (Archaeological 
Journal, ix, 18) considered that Aubrey de 
Vere II—the grantee of 1133—was Robert 
Malet’s successor as master chamberlain; 
but this view is evidently based on a mis- 
dating of the charter of 1133. Aubrey IT 
must have been quite young in 1106, and his 
father, Aubrey I, was still living in 1111. 
(‘Chron. Monasterii de Abingdon’ (ed. 
Stevenson) ii. 59). This elder Aubrey is 
doubtless the Aubrey the Chamberlain re- 
ferred to in a notification of 1106-1110, 
(Farrer, op. cit., No. 219), and is probably 
identical with Aubrey the Chamberlain who 
attested a Lessay charter in 1084, as Mr. 
Davis has suggested. (Davis, op. cit., No. 
199, and p. xxv). But there is no reason 
to suppose that he was ever the master 
chamberlain. It is true that in the charter 
by which the Empress Maud granted an 
earldom to his grandson, Aubrey III, she 
confirmed to the latter the ‘‘ Camerariam 
Angliae sicut Albericus de Veer pater eius 
vel Robertus Malet vel aliquis Antecessorum 
suorum eam . . . . tenuit” (Round, 
‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 180). This 
would at first sight imply that his ancestors, 
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or at least this grandfather as well as his 
father, had held the office. But it seems 
quite certain that if Aubrey I had really 
been master chamberlain in Mngland, Henry 
I would have referred to him and not to 
Robert Malet when granting the office to his 
son. The probable explanation of the 
clause quoted from the charter of 1142 is 
that the grantee, knowing that his grand- 
father was a chamberlain, was now putting 
forward a vague claim that the master 
chamberlainship had been held by the famiiy 
long before 1133. We may compare the 
claims—although the cases are not exactly 
parallel—put forward to hereditary steward- 
ships by his brother-in-law, Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, and by Robert, Karl of Leicester 
(Harcourt, op. cit., pp., 38, 39). 

But there was really no occasion to ap- 
point a successor to Robert Malet, for al- 
though he probably fell before Tinchebrai, 
the King must have known that Normandy 
was already within his grasp; and when 
the kingdom and the duchy were reunited, 
there would be no reason to have separate 
master chamberlains for his two dominions. 
There is no reasonable doubt that the lord 
of Tancarville had continued to act as master 


reign of Robert II, and we have his attes- 
tation as William the Chamberlain to a 
document falling within the years 1101-4 
(Farrer, op. cit., No. 74). After the con- 
quest of Normandy he becomes a constant 
witness to royal charters, attesting even 
more frequently in England than in Nor- 
mandy. Under Henry I he is usually styled 
William de Tancarville, with or without the 
addition of ‘the Chamberlain,’ rarely Wil- 
liam the Chamberlain, never William Fitz 
Ralf. Exactly the same change of style 
may be noted in another official family, in 
which the Walter Fitz Roger of 1086 is 
styled in 1095 and subsequently Walter de 
Gloucester, or (rarely) Walter the Constable ; 
and his cousin Roger Fitz Durand becomes 
Roger de Gloucester (Round, ‘ Feudal Eng- 
land,’ p. 313; Genealogist, N.S. xxxviii, 
123). It may further be noted that ‘‘ cam- 
erarius’’ normally precedes ‘‘de Tancar- 
villa.”? The reason for this inversion may 
be that William was commonly styled Wil- 
liam the Chamberlain before the territorial 
designation was added; but we can cite 
somewhat similar cases. Thus we _ have 
‘‘Walterus constabularius Herefordiae 
(‘Hist. et Cart. S.P. de Gloucestria’ (ed. 
Hart) I, 89), as well as ‘‘ Walterius de Here- 


fordia, constabularius regis’ (1bid., 1, 246 
331); ‘‘Wido dapifer de Rochetfort” 
(Round, ‘Cal. Docts. France,’ No, 3) for 
Guy de Rochefort, Steward of France (Cj. 
Harcourt, op. cit., p. 22); ‘‘ Richardo vice. 
comite Bellimontis’’ (Round, ‘ Cal. Docts 
France,’ No. 1255), for Richard de Beau. 
mont, hereditary vicomte of Le Mans (Cf. 
Stapleton, op. cit., II. xxxii), 


According to the Annals of St. Wandrille, | Nos. 


William de Tancarville, who is styled cham. 
berlain of England and Normandy, died 
in 1129 (Haskins, op. cit., p. 112; Farrer, 
op. cit., p. 129), He had married 
Maud, daughter of William d’Arques, son 
of Godfrey, who is said to have been brother 
of the first Walter Giffard and son of Os. 
bern de Bolebec, by Wevie, sister of Gunnor 
Duchess of Normandy (Guil. de Jumidge 
(ed. Marx) pp. 324-5—additions by Robert 


de Torigny), (but these alleged descents 
should be received with some caution*) ; the 
said William d’Arquest+ being grandson 
(through his mother, if the above descent 
can be relied on) of Gozelin, vicomte of 
Arques (Stapleton, Archaeologia, xxxi. 217; 
Round, ‘ Cal. Docts, France,’ No. 78). Maud 


dic _ was heiress to her father in Normandy, but 


the English estates passed to her sister 
Emma, who married (1) Neei de Monville, 
and (2) Manasses, Count of Guisnes.{ By 


Maud, who had previously been married to 
a relation of William de Tancarville 
(Deville, ‘ Chateau et Sires de Tancarville, 


|p. 109), the chamberlain had issue Rabel, 


Robert ‘and Lucy (Round, ‘Cal.  Docis. 
France,’ No. 196), who married William de 
Vernon (Stapieton, ‘Mag. Rot. Scaec, 
Norm.,’ II, cclxxv-vi). 

Rabel succeeded his father, and grants a 
charter as Rabel the Chamberlain son of 
William the Chamberlain (Round, ‘Cal. 
Docts. France,’ No. 568). Henry I refers to 
him as his chamberlain (Ibid., No. 197); 
and under Henry II, Rabel’s son William 


* Cf. my article on ‘ The Sisters and Nieces of 
Gunnor, Duchess of Normandy,’ Genealogist, 
N.S., xxxvii. 57-65, 128-132. 

+ The confusion between this William and 
the Conqueror’s uncle, Count William of 
Arques, was cleared up by D’Anisy and Sainte 
Marie, ‘Recherches sur le Domesday,’ PP. 


+ Stapleton, Archacologia, xxxi, 218. By her 
2nd marriage Emma was grandmother of Bea- 
trice, heiress of Guisnes, who became the 
wife of Aubrey de Vere III, afterwards Ist 
Earl of Oxford, hereditary master chamberlain 
of England. Jbid. p. 222. 
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ils how his father officiated as chamberlain Apart from the questions already dealt 
tp Henry I, and received the silver basins | with, there are two points in this charter 
is his fee (Round, ‘ King’s Serjeants,’ pp. | Which should be specially noted :— 
115, 116). | (1) It is the grant of an office in gross, 
In 1131 Rabel attests various charters of not a serjeanty attached to land (C7. Round, 
Henry I on the other side of the Channel, ‘ King’s Serjeants,’ pp. 44, 121-2; ‘ Peerage 
styled Rabel de Tancarville (with or | and Pedigree,’ I, 122-5). This is of great 
yithout the addition of Chamberlain) or importance, for so early as 1264 an inquisi- 
Rabel the Chamberlain (Farrer, op. cit., tio post mortem found that Castle Heding- 
Nos. 635, 639, 640, 648, 653). Evidently ham and other Vere lands were held by the 
he followed his master to England in that serjeanty of acting as Great Chamberlain of 
ear, for he attests a charter at London | England, and this error occurred at other 
(Ibid. No. 661). Probably after this he re- _inquisitions (Round, ‘ King’s Serjeants,’ p. 
tuned to Normandy, for his name ceases 44). Even Sir Henry Ellis believed this 
to appear. ‘theory (Sir Hy. Ellis, ‘ Introduction to 
Iv. ‘Domesday Book,’ I. 499), and it was de- 
, fended before the Committee for Privileges 
We now come to the charter by which the ; : * 
King in 1133 constituted a seperate master | Tt by 
pal in of general. In this respect it agrees with the 
gd thi i _ grants of earldoms in the twelfth century, the 
Deville Les seigneurs-de Tan. limitation to heirs of the body being a later 
carville, plus exclusivement attachés a la hee 
de Normandie, en restérent les cham- a 67.8) 
ans nfs, et s’immiscérent peu dans 
‘Chitesu, et Sires de Tancarville, p. 113). | 00nd, bat ektest surviving, son of Aubrey 
we have de Vere I by his wife Beatrice, whose paren- 
carville constantly attested documents in ‘28° 18 unknown, and 
England, and his son accompanied Henry tig 
to his kingdom. However, several other M me 5550). 
reasons may be suggested :— ‘Mon. de Abingdon, ). e suc- 
(1) The King may have thought it more ceeded Aubrey I a few years after 1111 (Ibid. 
«nvenient to have a separate master cham- II 59-60) ; but it is not until about 1120 or 
berlain for England. 1121 that his name begins to occur in royal 
(2) Rabel de Tancarville may have lost | charters, etc. (Farrer, op. cit., Nos. 424, 452, 
favour at court, for his name is curiously |470). In 1125 It 
absent from royal charters after 1131. Mi ( 1130 
(3) The King may have desired to gratify °° ‘th Ri q 
a trusted officer who had held important shared wit ichard Basset, as joint cus- 
posts in England, and had married a lady todes (Ibid. PP. 297-8), the eee of 
of the great house of Clare*, which stood Surrey, Cambridge, 
high in his favour (Round, ‘ Feudal Eng- | Hertford, Leicester, Northampton, Norfolk, 
land,’ pp. 469, 472). Suffolk, Buckingham and Bedford (Pipe Roll 
(4) The King may have desired to secure 31 Hen. I, pp. 43, 52, he wt 100). a we 
the support of Aubrey and his connexions °* the same time he was heavily in debt to 
for his daughter the Empress. the Crown for allowing a prisoner to escape, 
(5) Aubrey may have offered a large sum _and for resigning the shrievalty of Essex and 
for the grant, for in his last years the King | Hertford (Ibid. p. 53). 
was busily occupied in accumulating a vast , ‘After being granted the master chamber- 
hoard, probably intended to secure the suc- lainship, Aubrey must have accompanied or 
cession of his daughter (Cf. Round followed the King to Normandy, for he at- 
‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 366) > tests two documents of doubtful date at 
a : _Falaise (Farrer, op. cit., Nos. 727, 729); but 
Alice, sister of Gilbert, ist Earl of Pem- | 
broke, and aunt of Gilbert, Ist Earl of Hertford. * Mr. Haldane’s amazing blunders on the sub- 
sae ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 390-2; ject of serjeanty are exposed by Round, ‘ Peer- 
eudal England,’ p. 575. ‘age and Pedigree,’ I. 118 seqq. 
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it is uncertain if he were with Henry at the 
King’s death. 

Thus according to the theory which I have 
set forth above, when the Norman dynasty 
expired in 1135, there were two Master 
Chamberlains: Aubrey de Vere in England* 
and Rabel de Tancarville in Normandyt. 

G. H. Wurre. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Errata (in ‘ Master Chamberlains under the 
Norman Kings’). 
* Page 223, col. 2, 14th line from bottom, 
“de Scaccario”’ read Scaccarii. 
* Page 225, col. 1, 2nd line from bottom, 
Books read Book. 
Page 245, col. 2, 16th line from bottom, 
©1148” read 1048. 
* Page 245, col. 2, last line, for “ Radulfi” 
read Rodulfi. 
* In footnotes. 


ALDEBURGH CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
(See ante p. 225). 
1661—1662. 


Paid to john Minter for Marshalses 
and maimed Souldiours halfe a yeere 
ending the 29th of Septembr 1661 ... 

Paid for faying the well of the towne 
pompe in the Southend ... - ra 6 

Paid to Mr Thomas Wills a quarter 
sallary for keeping the light house 
ending the 25th of decembr 1661... 20 

Paid to Mr Baker quarters fee for 
serving as towne Clarke ending the 
25th of December (1661) ... 

Paid for paper for to make town 
Books and for inke and penns _... 

Paid to Thomas Bedwell for mending 
the towne wall Leading to the key 
by Mr Bayliffs ordr 

Paid to peacocke dowe for goeing 
aboute with the Bell as Bellman by 
Mr Bayliffs order ... 

Paid to Simond Austin for 3 months 
asseament for the Vicaredge January 
February March ... ove 

Paid to Mr Savage for keeping the free 
schoole a quarter of a yeere ending 
the 25th of December 1661... ... 

Paid to Christopher Wade for Look- 
ing to the cons 

Paid to Mr Savage for preaching on 
good Fryday in (1662) .. 

Paid for a horse journey 
to buy Bulls 


* I discussed the descent of the English office 
in a paper on the Descent of the Office of Great 
Chamberlain of England, read to the Society of 
Genealogists of London in April, 1920. 

+ For Rabel’s successors, v. Stapleton, ‘ Mag. 
Rot. Seace. Norm.,’ II. exl-cxlii. 
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Paid moneys which was given to the 
poore on good Fryday .. ...... 
ea a bull for the Towne marsh 


Paid to Richard Raynes for Com- 
munion Wine for 5 quarts... aes 
Paid for a Stocke Locke for the towne 
House dore where the Carriges Lay ... 
Paid for 1 pounde of tobacko and 3 
dozon of tobacko pipes on the Pam- 
bulation day and gave to the maide 
of the house 1s 00d 
Paid one thatt day for 1 Chese waying 
143 pounds att 3d pr pound ... nee 
Paid to Mr Norton for 3 months assea- 
ments for the towne lands for the 
months Aprill May and June se 
Paid to the Collectors of Hasellwood 
for the same months asseamente for 
Paid to William Reave 22th of May 
1662) his Sargants Wages for half a 
yeere ending the 25th of March (1662) 
Paid to the men and boyes thatt did 
helpe to drive the Cattle one the 
dritt day and for beere... ... 
Paid for 6 bounches of harte Laugh ... 
Paid to Richard Story for kivering 
of 5 sinkes ... 
Paid to Mr William Shipman moneys 
which he laid out for the attorneys 
fees att the Courts in yeere (1662) 
Paid to Mr William Shipman money 
he laid outt for the towne for poore 
travellers in yeere (1662) 
Paid to Jon Browne for serving 
as Chamberline ... 
Paid to Riches Tate moneys which was 
granted by Mr Baylift to the Ringers 
and to a bonfire one the Coronation 
Paid to the Widdowe feshope for 
Carring of John Johnson household 
stuffe to the towne House ... 
Paid to the widdowe feshope mone 
alowed her by Mr Baylift for the 
spoile of her Corne 
Paid to yo Heming for 
Paid bier Bundish for 3 of a 
Paid to Capt Wills for Looking to the 
Gunns by Mr Baylifts order... 
Paid to William Welding in Consider- 
ation of keeping his Brothers Child- 
ren the Rent of the North Docke ... 
Paid to Mr Jon Beddingfeild for his 
eers sallary as Recordr ending att 
(1662) 
Paid to Mr John Bedingfeild for draw- 
ing a declaration for the towne about 
John Johnsons businesse ite 
Paid to John Briggs for the feast one 
Election day as pr bill... 
Paid to William Daniell 


alone 


“mending the 


his quarter 


Sollary for sexstone and for work 
done for the town as pr bill apeere 
Paid to Susan Hanbye for the Rent 


of her house where John Johnsons 


6 


10 


12 
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Paid to John Murdock his halfe yeers 
Sollary for serving as Sarjant and 
fenreave ending the 29tn of Sep- 
Paid to Mr Norton for fisicke given to 
the Widdow Cockett when she 
was destracted signed by Mr Baylitt 


1660. 
Severall Receipts from the Towne. 


Received of Mr John Wall for drying 
of 3 thousand Farry fish upon’ the 
stones ... eee ine 

heceived of a Country woman for a 
trespas done in the market for 
pulling down a pie board ve 
Payments 1660 

pai a man tor Cutting up the 
nettles in the Church Lane > -- 00 01 
wid to Richard yonge for bringing 
downe the towne powder 16 
vito Mr Jacob for the Burgeses feast 9 11 


01 


Comon prayer aes 
jaid to Mr Shepard for Sergiants cloaks 05 12 
jaid to four men to watch the quakers 

by Mr Bailiffs order .. ... 00 02 
wid to Mr Savage the first day of 

February by Mr Bailiffes order for 

the poule money... 01 
mid to Peacocke Dow for his wages 

tor goeing about wth the bell... 01 10 
jaid to Thompson the smith for 2 new 

keis and mending the locke of the 

wid to Thompson the smith for make- 

ing two new keies and mending the 
locks of the towne Chest ...  ... 00 03 
Paid to two women for laying forth of 

Bothericke and for windeing 

paid to William Reeve by Mr Bayliffes 
order for beer for the Ringers when 
the Burgesses came to Towne... _... 
paid to Mr Clinch the undershrive fo 
his year 1660 for his Composition 
Paid to Mr Coale for his quarters fee 

jor the Schools due at or Lady... 07 10 
wid to Thompson the Smith for mend- 

ing and scouring (he holbards _... 01 06 
rid to Mr Shipmea for a Justice 

warrant to send mother Jackson out 

paid to Mr Brigs for one barell of 
beer at Capt Elliots training the last 


year for his Souldiers ... 00 10 


00 05 


00 01 
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2 10 


13 8 paid to Edward Cockett 


... 00 03 00 | 


6) 


| paid to Mr Brigs for Cartage of two 

_ loads of powder match and shott to 

| the town house ... 00:02 

| paid to Capt. Elliott by the order of 
Henry Danke that he laid out for the 
Kings armes at the Church as by 
his bill appears ... 


for 20 dozen 
bread and cakes on the Crownation 

paid to Thompson the smith for the 

Key of the north dore of the Church 00 03 6 
_ paid to Thompson the smith for one 
| locke for the storehouse dore in the 


north end ... ats --- 00 02 0 
‘paid to Thomas Beales for mending 
the shop under the towne house 
|paid for drawing the brass guns into 
Storehouse for beer ... 00 00 6 


9 Paid to the men for beer ,, hen they un- 
/ mounted a gun to put on a wheele... 000 4 
Paid to Mr Baker for Charges for him- 
| self and horse 5 daies to sware Sr 


aid to James Burwood for John Holland ... 01:00 0 
well in the End 5 paid Mr Baker for rideing to Wood- 

juid to Mr Raines for 18 fagotts unto bridge about the pention mony 2 

hall when they tooke in the Chamber- dais Charges horse and man as by - 
wid for a shiftning for mother Druids Paid to Mr Howlet for his cart to Cary 

and for making of it ... Bae, oe 4 bread and beare on Pambulation Day 00 2 6 
wir for a pair of hosen for her ... 00 1 6 Paid to Mr Shepard for the use of Mr 

wid for a pair of Shoes for her .. 00 3 4. Cogishall of Melton for the town . 
jaid to 7 men for warding the Quakers armes upon the towne hall ... .. 400 

in severall places ... ae = ca paid to Robert Forman for makeing 3 

jaid to Robert Yaxly for the book of | Formes to make Catheridges ... —«.- 00 02 0 


| ArtHur T. WINN. 
{ Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


to 


Avuruorsuie or ANonyMous’”’ SEVEN- 

9 TEENTH CentuRY Poems.—(1) The six lines 
| beginning 

0: ‘Turn in, my Lord, turn in to me, . 
'were found by Mr. A. H. Bullen in a Christ 

. Church MS. and published by him in 

| <Tyries from the Song Books of the Eliza- 
‘bethan Age.’ They have since been included 

4 as anonymous in other collections. By one 
|of those oversights from which the most 

9 careful scholars are not immune, Mr. Bullen 
| failed to recognize them as the first stanza 
of a poem of twenty-two lines headed 

9 | Tnvitation,’ in Christopher Harvey’s ‘ The 
Synagogue’ (1640). 

90 (2) Twenty-four lines beginning 
| But art Thou come, dear Saviour? hath Thy 
ove 

: | Thus made Thee stoop, and leave Thy Throne 

above. 

were found by Dr. H. C. Beeching in ‘ The 
Moravian Hymn Book’ (1754), and_ re- 
printed by him as anonymous in ‘Lyra 
Sacra’ (1895). In fact they are one of 

6' seventeen ‘Poems upon Christmas Day,’ 
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written by Sir Matthew Hale, and printed in  ‘‘ the Entertainment’ was ‘ Crispin Medi. 
his ‘Contemplations Moral and Divine,’ | cios, the Mock Doctor.’ On the second he 
posthumously published in 1699. saw Moliére’s ‘ Misanthrope,’ the principal 
Gorpon Crossz. | parts in which were played by Cadet and Mlle 
| Mazarie, ‘‘the French Mrs, Jordan.” He 
H.M.S. — There were four that ‘the Entertainment was th 
ships of this name, the first of which is the « Paysces Infidélités.’ 
subject of this paper. She was sold at | Paryin on evidently uses the expression to 
Portsmouth, Jan. 51, 1836, and broken up. genote subsidiary was per- 
iy P.R.O., C.O. 230/1, March 30, 1837.— formed either as a curtain-raiser, or an 
The old Bellerophon of 74 guns was fortun-  , so) piece, in addition to the principal 


ate in having a number of distinguished com- | jjam in the programme. This meaning of 
manders during her career, and engaged in the word is not given in the ‘ N. E. D,, 
vey her, to ascertain if she were any longer | a ee ee PT F. D 
sea-worthy, and the dock-yard officers having | . 
reported her inefficient for further employ-, EnenisH Graves at Ponrresina.—tThe 
ment at sea, she was, after being used as churchyard attached to the old Church of 
a convict ship at Sheerness, and subsequent- Santa Maria at Pontresina, Switzerland, is 
ly by another name at Plymouth, broken up | divided into five portions, owing to the slope 
e uns. te) ellerop venience of reference they may be num 
last and most gallant Captain, the present | from the top, i.e., from N. to S. 
Rear Admiral Superintendent, Sir Frederick | 4.—Jn the third portion. 
| Kine, axlingham, Norfolk, Eng- 
person to him after the battle of Waterloo, land, died at Pos 8, 
and he was conveyed in her to the late Sir | 1868, in his 47th year. 
Henry Hotham’s flag-ship, the Northumber- | (2) in memory of Wm. John Wuytz, 
land, and by her to Plymouth: hence, when | Esqre., of Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, 
it was arranged that the old ship should be London, who died at Pontresina on Aug. 
demolished, Sir Frederick determined on : 99 1873, aged 68. 
preserving some part of her as a memento, /{ 3) John Price, surgeon R.N., Died July 
to hand down to posterity. On the stairs 49° {g97. Aged 32 years. Jesu Mercy. 7 
leading to the Mould Loft in Portsmouth | (4) Charles Bertie Marriotr, July 28, 
Dockyard the figure-head of the Bellerophon, | 4973 aged 67. ‘‘ My time is in Thy hand.” 
with some of the stern ornamental work, is| pg xxxi. 17. " 
it there is a tab- (5) Rosetta Maccrecor from the Albula 
Bellerophon, 74 Guns. This Ship Com- 48 Her tole rests 
menced the War, being the first Line-of- here “ Until the day dawn and the shadows 
Battle Ship engaged in Lord Howe’s Action | gg away.’ Cant, ii. 17. Sie liebte die 
1794, in which she bore a distinguished part: | gchweizer und ihrer Herzens Wunsch war 
as well as in Cornwallis’s Battle; the Battle | gacs dieselben den Herrn Jesum _ lieben 
of the Nile, 1798; the Battle of Trafalgar, | méechten. 
1805; and concluded the War, as well as | (6) Rachel H. Becxwitu, wife of Dr. F. 
completed her own Services, by conveying to “Beckwith in Pontresina Aug. 2nd, 1804 
England Napoleon Bonaparte after his de- | (7) In loving memory of Salter St. George 


| Hartiey of Hartley, Kent, and Vicar of 
E. H. Exton, Rutland, England, who lost his life 
Farincron’s Diary: | on the Crast’ Agiizza. Born 23 June, 1867. 


—Farington records that when in Paris, in Died August 27th, 1903. 
1802, he went to the ThéAtre Francais on; (8) In loving memory of Clara Jane —_ 
Oct. 6 and 7. On the first occasion he saw | BURY who died on August 11th, 1904, aged 


the tragedy of ‘ Zaire,’ and mentions that | years, late wife of Rev. R. H. Lathbury, 
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M.A., rector of Denham, Bucks. ‘‘ Not 
dead, but sleeping.”’ 

(9) Here rests in God Margaret McCrone 
Barnes, the beloved wife of Talbot Baines 
of Leeds, England, daughter of S. M. 
Greer, of Springvale, Londonderry, Ireland, 
County Court Judge. Born January 11, 
1855. Died at Maloja, Sept. 24, 1886. The 


. | init of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 


affering, gentleness, goodness. I will be to 
you a Father, saith the Lord Almighty. 

‘ (10) In loving memory of Charles Edward 
Baines REED, eldest son of the late Sir 
Charles Resp, M.P., and Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, who lost 
his life by a fall in the neighbourhood of 
this place, July 29, 1884, aged 39 years. 
“He walked with God, and he was not, for 
God took him.’’ ‘‘ Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve Him day and 
night in His temple.” 

B—In the fourth portion. 


(11) In Loving Memory of Alexander 
Young of London, who died 15 Aug., 1917. 
In Thy presence is fulness of joy. Ps. xvi. 11. 


the fifth portion. 


Henry Allen Warr. Aged 20. Born at 
York, June 21st, 1892. Died from the result 
of an accident at Pontresina, Jan. 3rd, 1913. 
“Beneath the shadow of the everlasting 
hills,’’ 

(13) In loving memory of Benjamin 
WarnewricHtT. Born 23 February, 1853. 
Died 29 August, 1910. 

It may save some future visitor to the 


are no British monuments in the Calorina 
graveyard at St. Gian, and that the Sama- 
den cemetery of St. Peter is kept locked, so 
that unless the key is obtained it is impos- 
sible to inspect the tombs there. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Queries. 


_We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 

eir queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


York aNp THE Meprmvat Navy.—I shall 
be glad to know where I can find any account 
of the vessels of war supplied by York to 
the Navy in early and later medieval times. 
Grorcr AUSTEN. 


(12) In Faith and In Tender Memory of 


Upper Engadine trouble if I add that there | 


Yorx: Meptavat Ricuts.—Will anyone 
kindly put me in the way of obtaining (1) 
information as to Sanctuary at York—and 
specially at York Minster? and (2) details 
as to the Liberty of St. Peter, besides what 
is told in Drake? 


GEORGE AUSTEN. 


or Hatcu, witH AUGMENTA- 
TION.—A sixteenth century shield in painted 
glass bears:—Vair (Beauchamp of Hatch), 
on a chief a lion passant guardant or, quar- 
tering or, two roses gules. To whom may 
this coat be assigned ? 

F. 8. E. 


Foot-MEASURES IN CHURCHES.—In the 
inside wall of the restored church of Edwin- 
stowe, Sherwood Forest, Notts, there is a 
| stone foot-measure. I am told that this is 
| of rare occurrence in churches, and should 
, be pleased to hear of other instances. I am 
| aware of the fact that it was customary some 
years ago to have a foot measure marked on 
the outside of municipal buildings in large 
towns. 


H. Terry. 


CLELAND (see 
‘D. N. B.’) of Lord Angus’s regiment (The 
Cameronians) was killed at the siege of 
Dunkeld in 1689, then being 26 years of age. 

Can anyone say whether a portrait of him 
exists in Great Britain, either ina museum 
or in private hands? There is no portrait 
of him in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh. 


H. D. 
The Limes, Marlborough House, Harrow. 


THe Scotrcn Bannock. — 
What are the ingredients of this, and how 
is it made? When and where does it first 
appear? Is it still in use? Is there any 
_folk-lore attached to it? 
| RosMARIN. 


CraxHANGeR Hosprrat. —Is anything 
known of the name Clayhanger, near Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex, in connection with a 
hospital of St. Laurence and a free chapel? 
Can this be the same as the Chapel of St. 
Loy? The numerous references suggest’ Mid- 
dlesex rather than the parish of Clayhanger, 
Co. Devon, to which the hospital is attrib 
uted by Dugdale and others. The dates are 
of the thirteenth century and later. 
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Fietpinc Query: ‘‘ At Home.’’—I believe 
someone in one of Fielding’s novels says, ‘‘one 
of their ‘ at homes,’ as they now call them ”’ 
(or words to that effect). Is this so? 

H. C—n. 


Tue REGIMENT (22ND Foor).— 
In the History of the Regiment, by Major- 
General Sir Hastings Anderson, K.C.B., 
published in 1920, the following passage 
appears, p. 36, referring to the battle of 
Dettingen (27 June, 1743): 

The King rode down the line and exhorted 
the men to fight for the honour of their 
country. His horse, frightened by the firing 
and by the of the French Cavalry, 
ran away, and would have been carried into 
the enemy’s lines, had it not been stopped by 
a soldier of the 22nd. The detachment rallied 
round the King and beat off the French 
Cavalry. 

This incident of the battle, with the excep- 
tion of the name of the soldier’s regiment, 
appears in Smollett’s ‘History’ (as a fact it 
does not appear in Smollett’s ‘ History,’ J.H.L.) 
and from it springs the regimental tradition 
of the “ oak-leaf.”” But in other accounts, the 
King is described as leading his troops on foot. 

The King stood under an oak tree and _pluck- 
ing a branch gave it to the 22nd Detachment, 
telling them to wear the oak leaf in commem- 
oration of their gallant conduct. 

The 22nd Foot (Colonel Richard O’Far- 
rell’s regiment), however, was at this time 
stationed in Minorca, though it is said that 
the Grenadier Company of the Regiment was 
with the Allied Army at Dettingen. 

In ‘ Roderick Random,’ chapter xliv, the 
hero of which is generally accepted as being 
Smollett himself, the battle of Dettingen is 


mentioned, but, unfortunately, Random was | 
fighting on the side of the French against | 


the Allies. 

The description of the battle is very short, 
and Random mentions ‘‘ the Royal clemency 
of the King of Great Britain, who headed 
the lines in person and no doubt put a stop 
to the carnage, etc., etc.,’’ after the battle. 

Does the ‘‘ oakleaf ’”’ story appear in any 
of Smollett’s books? or in anyone else’s? 

J. H. Lestte, 
Lieut.-Col. 


Inns witH Names or Datry1nG INTEREST. 
—From a rapid glance through some of 
Kelly’s Directories I have noted the following 
names of inns, public houses and _ hotels 
which have names of dairying interest, and 
I shall’ be glad to see the list supplemented 
and enlarged. 


Herts has a ‘“‘ Cow Roast ’’: Lancashire 


“Cow and Calves’’; Lincolnshire a ‘‘ Pied 
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Calf”; Leicestershire a ‘* Milkmaid”; 
Somersetshire a ‘‘ Cow’’; Huntingdonshirg 
a ‘Cow and Hare”’; Cornwall a ‘ Cheese 
wring Hotel’”?; Hampshire a ‘‘ Cowherd’s 
Inn’’?; Malton, Yorkshire, a ‘‘ Ham and 
Cheese ’’; London a ‘‘ Cow and Calf”; and 
Cardiff a ‘‘ Cow and Snuffers.’ 

There are a number of houses called 
Cheshire Cheese ’’’: one in London, two in 
Manchester, three in Staffordshire, six in 
Cheshire, three in Derbyshire, one in Lan. 
cashire, and one in Doncaster. It is note. 
worthy that apparently no other variety of 
cheese has been popular enough to give its 
name to an inn or public house. “Old 
Cheshire Cheese’’ occurs in Liverpool and 
Staffordshire, and twice in Cheshire, 

There is a Black Cow in Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Derbyshire; a ‘‘ Blue Cow” 
in Lancashire, and a ‘“‘ White Cow”’ in 
Derbyshire. The name ‘‘ Brown Cow” is 
fairly popular, for there are three examples 
in Cumberland, one in York, twelve in the 
West Riding, one in the East Riding, ten 
in Lancashire, two in Lincolnshire, two in 
Sheffield, one in Bradford, one in Manches- 
te:, and five in Liverpool. It will be noted 
| that practically they are all in the North of 
| England. 
| The title ‘‘Spotted Cow’? has a_ wider 
| distribution, for there are two in the Kast 
| Riding, three in the West Riding, one in 
| York, two in Durham, one in Northumber- 
land, one in Derbyshire, one in Stafford- 
‘shire, two in Sussex, two in Hampshire, 
one in Bristol, one in London, one in Wilt- 
shire, one in Norfolk and one in Surrey. 

The ‘‘ Dun Cow ”’ is also popular. There 
| are seventeen public houses so called in Dw- 
ham, five in Northumberland, six in War- 
wickshire, five in Norfolk, three in North- 
amptonshire, one in Worcestershire, one in 
Westmoreland, one in the East Riding, one 
in Lincolnshire, one in Leicestershire, one in 
Cheshire, one in Essex, one in Cambridge 
shire, one in Staffordshire, four in Shrop- 
shire, one in Newcastle, one in Gateshead, 
one in Sunderland, and one in London. 

The title Cow” is perhaps the 
most popular of all the dairying _ titles 
affected by inns. There are two in Herts, 
two in Worcestershire, two in Devonshire, 
two in Kent, two in Derbyshire, seven 10 
Lincolnshire, three in Leicestershire, two 1 
Cheshire, three in Essex, one in Bristol, 
one in Wiltshire, four in Northamptonshire, 
one in Surrey, two in Berkshire, one in Ox- 
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maid”; |jordshire, one in Middlesex, six in Stafford- JOHNSTON FAaMILy OF OVERTOUN, STIR- 
donshire |shire, one in Shropshire, two in Birming- | LinGsurRE.—I seek genealogical details oi 
“Cheese [jam, five in London, one in Cardiff, and this family. David Johnston, of Overtoun, 
owherd’s Jiurteen in the counties of South Wales, | married Lindsay, 4th daughter of the Rev. 
[am and {There is in addition an ‘‘ Old Red Cow” in Dr. George Campbell, the father of the first 
and {Swansea and in London, and, it may be| Lord Campbell (see Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
gid, an ‘Old Brown Cow ” in Liverpool. under ‘ Stratheden’ and ‘ Campbell’), and 
; calle) |} “Craven Heifer’ is the name of seven | had with other issue :—Eliza, who married 
., two in fiouses in Lancashire, six in the West Riding | Samuel Dickson, M.D., of 28, Bolton St., 
- six in Jof Yorks, one in Liverpool, and one in| Piccadilly, and Mary Campbell, who mar- 
in Lan. Manchester. ried July 31, 1860, Samuel Dickson, Writer 
is note. R. Hepcer Wattace. Signet. 
riety of Any information regarding the ancestry 
give its} Inn SrcN: SaLMon and inn |r other children, of David Johnston will be 
“Old Julled the ‘‘ Bell and Salmon” is shown in | 4Ppreciated. 
ool and |Mile End Road in Horwood’s Plan (1799) JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
. war Bancroft’s Hospital. In 1800 I find it} Surrey Smucerers’ Tracks. — A writer 
berland, described as the ‘‘ Three Mackerel and in The Times recently stated that smugglers’ 
” Cow Bell” and also in 1812 in the will of Mary | tracks traverse the valley slopes and ridges 
ow” in JGovey, the proprietor. In 1831 and 1841 between Holmbury St. Mary, and Peaslake, 
ow” ig [there were two inns here called the Bell in Surrey. Is information obtainable as to 
xamples }and Mackerel and Three Mackerel” | the date of origin, or other particulars con- 
> in the |rspectively.  Govey’s Place, close by, was cerning these smugglers’ tracks ? 
ing, ten jiuilt, I have heard, on an orchard which is J. Laxprear Lvcas. 
two in |prhaps indicated on Rocque’s Map (1746) 101, Piccadilly. 
(1815) describes it Rev. J. Lioyp’s THESAURUS EccLesias- 
‘orth of | This inn is nearer to Stepney Church 176 
than the Salmon and Ball in Cambridge | - 
wider | Road, and may take its name from the Fish and 
he Hast }and Ring legend discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 7th urial 
one in | Series. NEURIN WILLIAMS. 
humber- | There was a Salmon and Ball in Hack- 
stafford. | ey Road some time previously to 1746, oppo- 


rpshire, | site the Nag’s Head. Elmes (1831) men- Replies. 
n Wilt- | tions Salmon and Ball Court, Bunhill Row. 
Prey. I should be glad to know more of the his- WAR MEMORIALS. 


There | tory of this sign, and of the inn referred. to 


t 12 S. xii. 491; 19 S. 1. 17, 58, : 
in Dur- | in Mile End Road. 


War- G. W. Wrictey. _ In memory of 
North- | 258, Victoria Park Road. The Officers Non-Commissioned Officers & Men 
one in xxviii Regt. 
ng, one Tuomas Fatcoyer, classical scholar, died Who were killed in action at the Battle of 
one in Sept. 4, 1792. _ When and where was he [Alexandria 
bridge. The On the 21st March, 1801; 
Shrop- 7 ove RE. And also of those who died during the campaign. 
eshead, Erected by 
on. rt SAMUEL Fett, Dean of Christ Church. | The Officers N.C. Officers & Men Past & Present 
uf ic Particulars of his parentage are desired, the 1st Battn. The Gloucestershire Regiment 
com date of his birth in 1584, and the date of 1996. 

erts, | his marriage to Margaret Wyld. 
nshire, GERB The above is the inscription on a marble 
ren in tablet which was dedicated on March 21, 


two in | Dutcy Heratpry.—What printed works | 1896, the 95th anniversary of the battle of 
Bristol, | exist on this subject, and where can they be | Alexandria, in All Saints, Bulkeley. The 
nshire, | Procured ? church stands on the battle-field only a very 
in Ox- EK. E. Cope. short. distance from the mosque, which is 
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built on the site of the old one to which 
General Abercrombie was carried, after being 
mortally wounded during the battle. 

The ist Battalion of the Gloucestershire 
Regiment, the old 28th Foot, was quartered 
in Mustapha Pacha Barracks in 1896. The 
barracks are situated on that part of the 
battle-field where the 28th Regiment won 
the ‘‘back number”’ by the heroic action 
which, at the most critical moment of the 
battle, enabled the Corps of Reserve to come 
into action and finally drive the French 
back to their lines in front of Alexandria. 
The foundations of the ruinous walls are 
shown in the aquatint of Lieut. Wm. Willer- 
man, Royal Staff Corps, entitled ‘ The Battle 
of Alexandria,’ March 21, 1801. Represen- 
ting the exact situation of that gallant and 
much lamented Gen. Sir R. Abercrombie, 
K.B., at the time of the attack on the Corps 
of Reserve, they could, in 1896, distinctly be 
traced amongst the huts occupied by the 
men; also during the stay of the Battalion 
in Egypt, several uniform buttons of 1801 
were picked up in the sand, including five 
buttons of the 28th Regiment which are trea- 
sured in the Officers’ Mess of the 1st Bat- 
talion of the Gloucestershire Regiment. 

AMHR. 

A monument was erected in 1901, near 
Alexandria, to the memory of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and his comrades who died 
March 21, 1801. It stands on the main 
road leading from Sidi Gaber to Mustapha 
Barracks. The inscriptions on the 
sides of it are as follows :— 

To 
The Memory of 
General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B. & C., 
And 


The Officers and Men 
Who fell at the 
Battle of Alexandria, 
March 21st, 1801. 


“As his life was honourable, 
so was his death 
glorious. His memory 
will be recorded in 
the annals of his 
country—will be sacred 
to every British soldier— 
and embalmed in the 
recollection of a 
grateful posterity.” 
Extract from Gen. Hutchinson’s Dispatch of 
the 5 of April, 1801. 


thres 


Near this spot 
Sir Ralph Abercromby 
received his mortal 
wound and this 
monument to the gallant 
General and his comrades 
was erected in 1901 in 
commemoration of the 
centenary of the battle. 


I presume the body of the General was 
taken home for burial. I think a tablet 
was erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

While on this subject, it may be interest. 
ing to mention that recently while visiting 
the Church and Convent of St. Saba, the 
seat of the Greek Orthodox Patriarch, [ 
came across the tombstones of three British 
soldiers in the courtyard of the Convent, 
One of the stones is built into the wall of 
the Church, the other two Iie on the left of 
the Church door. Their names are: Colonel 
Arthur Brice of the Coldstreams, killed in 
the Battle of Alexandria; Thomas Hamilton 
Scott of the 78th; and Henry Gosle, mili- 
tary apothecary, who both died during Gen. 
eral Frazer's expedition, 1807. The Latin 
inscription on Colonel Brice’s stone is in a 
good state of preservation, the other stones 
are much rubbed. The Colonel’s runs as 
follows :— 


H.S.E. 


Arthurus Brice anno 

aetatis suae xxxiii 
| Peditum Britannicorum 
subpraefectus legionis de Coldstream 
e praetorio in AEgypto 
Qui stationes extra jacentes 
visurus pridie idus martis 

de via cum decississet 

| nocte errabundus. in hostem 
inproviso incidit continuo 


glande plumbea emissa 
petitus, captus, mortuus 

decimo sexto Kal. Martis anno 

salutis humanae 1801 

Hoe marmor Vidua 
| ejus maerens 
posuit. 


De Ros v. Payne (recte CumMines) (13 8. 
i, 172, 235).—Since my last reply I have 
found among the one hundred volumes of 
cuttings belonging to the late Sir Wi 
| LouGHBY Maycock, and which I purchased 
‘en bloc in Farringdon Street for thirty shil 
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lings, an interesting record of the action of | 
De Ros. v. Cummings. It was by Maycock and sh 
in an article for Town Topics, 29 Dec., 1917, the futon, 

and your enquirer ‘‘ W.’’ can have the use School Office.—A comparatively new institu- 


of it. The article covers the points men- tion; it is in the School Yard in the corner 


timed by me, but there are a few additional | near chambers. 
tories of general interest. It was stated | ‘‘ Tardy-book,”’ ‘‘ Bradley,’’ and ‘‘ School 


against De Ros that when he dealt the cards Office ’’ were unknown to Etonians fifty years 
he was always ‘‘ taken with a severe cough,” | ago. 
during which he would place the cards in’ Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh, in his ‘ Illus- 
his lap. Later it was found that all the aces trated Guide to the Buildings of Eton Col- 
and kings were marked by the indentation of lege,’ 2nd edition, 1905, says (p. 68) that 
afinger nail, so that a slight elevation was in the north-west corner of the School Yard 
wn on the converse side. George Payne ‘‘is the School Office, presided over by the 
mentioned in the trial was a great gambler. School Clerk (Mr. Gaffney). This office was 
He was for many years Master of the started by the present Headmaster in 1884, 
Pytchley Hounds, and ‘‘ W’’ will find his | and is of great convenience for working the 
career in Nethercote’s ‘History of the machinery of the School.’ 
Pytchley Hounds.” When De Ros was pas-| “The present Headmaster’? means the 
ang away Lord Alvanley called upon him, 'late Dr. Warre, whose term of office as 
and in answering a reproach for shewing ‘Headmaster was 18841905. Presumably 
sich kindness remarked, ‘‘I merely left a « Tardy-book” and ‘‘ Bradley” came into 
card, but I took the precaution to mark it being in his time. 
to show it was an honour.” \* Naturally none of these words occurs in 
H. Prosser CHANTER. the ‘Guide to Eton: Eton Alphabet: Eton 
There is the following story about this Block: Eton Glossary, &c.’, 1860 Who was 
trial. The day after, jsomeone said (to the author of this little book I do not know. 
Disraeli, I think), ‘*T would leave a card Rosert PIeERPOINT. 
om the fellow, only I suppose he’d mark it.’’ | 
“No,” was the answer, ‘‘ he wouldn’t think; Mr. THornton says “‘ It seems to be quite 
it a high honour! ”’ ‘obsolete in this sense in England.’’ He is, 
H. C—y. however, mistaken. He will find ‘“ the con- 
_ | stant employment of this word, to indicate 
Tarpy’’ as A Scnoor Term (13 S. i. | lateness at school’? at Winchester College, 
230).—The following is from ‘The Public jf he visits it. 
Word-Book,’ by John S. Farmer, Joux B. Watxewnionr. 


Tardy, adv. (Winchester).—Date: as “I was Lota Montez (13 i. 193, 237).--I have 
task.” a considerable number of notes, culled from 
1881. | Felstedian, Nov.. p. 75. “A Day’s Fag- various authorities concerning the chequered 


‘career of this adventuress. These I hope 


liged to keep off till the last moment as a sign one day to put into shape. Also ‘ Auto- 
of servitude to shew that I am only a junior, biography of, and Lectures by Lola Montez 
and then scramble in to chapel somehow, very | (Countess of Landsfeld)’ with portrait on 


likely late, with i t f: ‘ 


in my chamber for being 7ZARDY, though as Lumley’s ‘Reminiscences of the Opera,’ 
likely as not he was himself the cause of it. giving full account of Lola’s unfortunate 
_ The Felstedian is, or was, I suppose, a appearance at Her Majesty’s in 1843, and 
journal connected with Felstead or Felsted | various interesting clippings from volumes of 
School. the Illustrated London News of the forties. 
The next is from ‘The Eton Glossary,’ These included rather striking likenesses of 
by C. R. Stone, 1902 :— | Lola, and of her protector, King Ludwig of 
Tardy-book.—An unpleasant invention to in- Bavaria, and also a whole page drawing by 
culeate on boys. Those who are Kenny Meadows, showing Lola tripping 


ogg across the stage, a number of her admirers 
school, and very likely bring a Bradley exer- being drawn along by cords attached to her 


cise as well. ‘hands and feet. Descriptive of this picture 
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“is a set of humorous verses entitled ‘ The 
First of April, 1847, and signed ‘ L.”’ 

A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Green-Wood Cemetery, New York, tells me 
that Lola was buried there in January, 1861, 
that the stone above her grave bears the 
simple inscription, ‘‘ Mrs. Eliza Gilbert,”’ 
and that the records of the cemetery show 
that she was 42 years old at the time of her 
death on Jan. 17, 1861, and that she was 
born in Ireland. 


FRANCHISE AS AN ELEMENT IN PLACE- 
Names (13 S. i. 232).—See Skeat’s Diction- 
ary. Under ‘‘ Franklin,” a freeholder, we 
get ‘‘ M.E. frankelein, Chaucer . . . short- 
ened to franklen ’’: and there are.references 
to ‘ Piers Plowman,’ etc. 

Harry K. Hupson. 


A group of houses on the boundary of 
Hereford City is marked on the Ordnance 
Map “ Franchise Stone,’? but pronounced 
‘* Franchiston.”” The actual stone definin 
the ‘‘ Liberties of the City of Hereford ’”’ (a 
enclosure also referred to in old documents 
as ‘‘the franchise of Hereford ’’) is at this 
spot. This is a good example of the suffix 
ton’? being derived from the separate 
. word ‘‘stone,’’? a derivation much more fre- 
quent than some philologists admit. 

ALFRED WATKINS. 

Hereford. 


“Mrs. Marpyn”: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT 
(13 S. i. 231).--There was a_ Parisian 
actress (of English origin), named Madame 
Mardyn, during the thirties of the nine- 
teenth century. She succeeded Mlle L. 
Fay in the part of Miss Georgina Barlow in, 
Scribe and Duport’s curious ‘‘ comédie-vaude- 
ville,’ entitled ‘ Le Quaker et La Danseuse,’ 
produced at the Gymnase Dramatique in 1831. 
“* Le scéne se passe & Londres dans l’hétel 
de Miss Georgina,’ and one of the charac- 


ters, Toby, is made to say: ‘‘ Pauvre Betiy! | 


elle est si heureuse, que je le suis aussi... 
et je viens vous faire part que la bénédic- 
tion nuptiale aura lieu ce soir, entre huit 
et neuf, église Sainte-Marguerite, paroisse 
de Westminster.”’ 

This is probably the only ‘‘ record’? in 
print of a marriage taking place at night- 
time in St. Margaret’s Church. Madame 


Mardyn was also well-known in French pro- 
vincial towns, and was.a member of French 
touring companies in Russia and Germany. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Evans’s ‘ Catalogue of British Portraits’ 
gives the following: ‘‘ Mrs. Mardyn, actress, 
born in Ireland circa 1789 in character, 8yo, 
ditto, 4to., Proof by H. Meyer.” Daniels 
‘ Catalogue of Portraits,’ gives ‘‘ Mrs. Mar. 
dyn, actress, born in Ireland, 1789, as 
‘ Sylvia,’ 8vo.”’ 

Leonarp Price, 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Monument 1N Devizes Marker Piacy 
(15 8. xii. 231).—The monument in ques- 
tion is still to be seen in Devizes Market 
Place, and relates to a certain Ruth Pearce 


fellow villagers, was to pay her share in 
purchasing some goods. 

When called upon to pay, 
had done so, and God could strike her dead 
if it were not true. 
dead, and in one of her hands was found 
the money. 


to others. I have two photographs of the 
Market Place showing the monument. I 
am afraid I am unable to give any dates as 


at Devizes. 
A. J. Hepiey Harper. 
31, Sussex Street, S.W.1. 


I remember when a boy reading a_ tract 


and narrating the incident of the Devizes 
woman. The tablet recording this incident 
must have disappeared over a century ago, 
for in Brayley and Britton’s ‘ Beauties of 
England: Wiltshire’ (1814), p. 430, it is 
stated : 


Among the relics of superstition formerly 
in this town, and only removed a few years 
ago, may be noticed an inscription on the 
base of a pillar in the Market-place. It 


occurrence, has been regarded as a singular 
mark of Divine vengeance: a woman who had 
purchased some corn was stated to have iD 
sisted that she had paid the money for it, and 
to enforce her assertion repeatedly wished for 
God_ to strike her dead if she uttered false 
h Her wish, according to the inscription 
was complied with; she fell down lifeless and 
the money dropt from her hand!!! 

To supply the place of the obelisk, a Market 
Cross has’ been lately erected here at the 
expense of Lord Sidmouth, who represented 
the Borough in several Parliaments. 


The Devizes story was a splendid asset for 
Sunday School teachers, and I remember its 
‘being told to the boys when one had com- 


[13 S. 1. Ocr. 6, 1993.) 


of Potterne, who, in collaboration with some | 


she said she |! 


She immediately fell |! 


The monument was put up as a warning | 


it is now over twenty years since I was last |' 


given to me in Godalming on the wicked- s 
ness of oaths and invoking the name of God, jt 


commemorated an event which, ever since its ii 
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jained that a colleague had used the fol 
Jowing oath to another: 


See my finger wet, 


See my finger dry; 

God will cut my throat, 

If I tell a lie. 
I recall seeing a picture of the pillar in 
ome ‘‘countryside’’ publication about 
thirty years ago. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
4s a native of Devizes, I venture to reply 
Mr. AYLIFFE. 
The Market Cross was erected in 1814, 
yon the design of Benjamin Wyatt, 
Addington, ist Viscount Sidmouth, 
tho was Recorder of the Borough for 350 
ears, and M.P. from 1784 to 1805, when he 
vas raised to the peerage. Devizes then and 
util 1868 returned two members, 
The inscription referring to the case of 
Quth Pierce was added by the Mayor and 
(orporation. It was surely a superfluous 
wrk to revive the misdoing of a poor 
yoman, which had occurred in 1753, and for 
which she had been pilloried posthumously 
for over 60 years. 
But the authorities of Devizes, both Muni- 
ipal and Ecclesiastical, were given to these 
posthumous judgments. There is an obelisk 
nSt. John’s Churchyard near the W. front 
if the church, recording the drowning of 
wme poor young people (little more than 
thildren) in Drew’s Pond, about a mile 
way, for the heinous offence of Sabbath 
wreaking! It requires an F. W. Robertson, 
if Brighton, to put these religionists in 
their place. 


W. Dtcsy THuRNAM. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


or G. J. van ZuURPELE AT 
Dust (Brapant) (13 S. i. 229).—There is 
thing mysterious about the identity of the 
ting of England who is mentioned in this 
scription. The lordship of Diest was part 
of the inheritance of the princes of Nassau- 
Orange. Clearly William the third is 
meant. The wording of ‘‘ candide et sonore 
laet” is rather curious. The uncommon 
adverb sonore is used by Gellius, iv. 20, in 
iescribing how a man offended the Censors 
iy yawning audibly in their court. 
Epwarp Bensty. 

Spruce Breer (13 S. i. 231, 256).— 


According to Halsbury, ‘ Laws of England,’ 
Vol. xviii, p. 16, n. (0), citing ‘ Chambers’s 


by | 


| Encyclopedia,’ it is obtained by boiling the 


green tops of the black spruce (abies nigra) 
in water, concentrating the decoction, and 
adding treacle or sugar, and yeast. It is 
liable to beer duty, but no excise licence is 
required for the sale of it. 

J. B. Wuarrmore. 


Two recipes for this are given in Cassell’s 
‘New Universal Cookery Book,’ by Eliza- 
beth Heritage (Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1896). 
They are as follows :— 


1. Put a quart of black treacle in a pan with 
a gallon of water, half an ounce of white 
ginger, and the sauce of sassafras; simmer for 
two and a half hours; strain into a tub and 
add a gallon and a half to two gallons of water; 
when milk-warm, ferment with a little yeast, 
and next day it may be bottled. It should 
stand covered to ferment in a warm place. 
Three raisins pricked should be put in each 
bottle. Cork, tie, and set in a cool cellar for 
three days, when it should be ready. 

2. Ten gallons of water should be boiled with 
seven or eight pounds of sugar, then added 
to the rinds of ten lemons; cover, and when 
lukewarm add the juice of the lemons, ten 
ounces of essence of spruce and a gill and a half 
of good yeast; or if thin, use half a pint. 
Stir and put in the cask, and let it work a 
day or two. When fermentation is over,’ add 
an ounce of isinglass dissolved in some of the 
liquor. Stir and bung, and then let it fine for 
a week, when it may be bottled. This is some- 
times made without lemons, but it is not so 
refreshing. The bottles should be wired and 
set on their sides until brisk, then set upright, 
or they will burst. More or less sugar may 
be used to taste; some allow a pound to the 
gallon; for white beer use loaf, and for brown 
beer, brown sugar. 

Extyn M. Gwarkin. 


The young tops of spruce (abies excelsa) 
and those of silver fir (abies Picea) are 
used on the continent in the form of a beer. 

Essence of spruce is prepared by boiling 
the young tops of some coniferous plant in 
water, and concentrating the decoction by 
evaporation. This is used in the prepara- 
tion of spruce beer, which is prepared thus: 

Take of Essence of Spruce 4 a pint; Pimento, 
bruised; Ginger, bruised; Hops, of each 4 
ounces; Water, 3 gallons. Boil for 5 or 10 
minutes, then strain and add of warm water 
11 gallons; Yeast, one pint; Molasses, 6 pints. 
Mix, and allow the mixture to ferment for 20 
hours.—United States Dispensatory. 

It is sometimes taken as an agreeable and 
wholesome drink in summer. It is diur- 
etic and antiscorbutic, and is, in conse- 
quence, employed in long sea voyages as a 
preventive of scurvy, and is also employed 
in rheumatic and gouty complaints. 
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Although not answering fully C. M. P.’s, 
enquiry, the following may be of service . 
to him. 

Spruce beer is an agreeable and whole- 


some beverage made from the leaves and 
small branches of the spruce fir (abies 
cacelsa, abies nigra or red spruce). The) 


beer is prepared by boiling together sugar 
solutions and essence of spruce, cooling down, 
and fermenting with yeast. It has proved 
useful as an antiscorbutic, and was formerly 
an old established remedy for a cold. 
F. A, Russet. 
116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Curious (12 8. xii. 492; 13 8. i. 
17, 56, 157, 197, 255). — My ‘‘ Breeches | 
Bible,’’ dated 1590, has the map of the Gar- 
den of Eden and the drawing of Noah’s Ark | 
mentioned by Mr. TorrennamM. The title- 
page is missing. 


Saf. 


Cuestnut (13 8. i. 214).—When I was 
in Philadelphia a few years ago I. 
was given an explanation of the origin 
of the term ‘chestnut’ differing from 
that* assigned to it by Brewer’s Dic- 
tionary. I was told that the principal—_ 
I think the only-—theatre in that town stood | 
in Chestnut Street, until a rival house was 
opened in Walnut Street, which continues | 
the line of Chestnut Street. The partisans 
of the older theatre attended a performance 
in the new one as jealous and _ vociferous 
critics, and when they recognised any phrase | 
they had heard or passage that they had | 
witnessed in the Chestnut Street theatre, 
they shouted ‘‘ Chestnut, chestnut! ”’ 

I am bound to say that this does not 
sound very convincing; but I give it as the 
legend current in Philadelphia. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Monreith. 


Borrow: ‘Witp Wats’ (13 S. i. 232). 
—The following extracts will explain two 
of the allusions referred to by H. K. St. J. S. 
With regard to (c) reference to Haydn’s 
‘ Dictionary of Dates’ will show in the List . 
of Trials under date July 29—Aug., 1854, 
‘ Courts-martial on lieuts. Perry and Greer; | 
sentences reversed by Lord Hardinge,’ which | 
may assist in securing the required inform- 
ation. 

(a) Captain Barclay, born 1779, walked | 
in his fifteenth year, ‘‘ fair toe and heel” ' 
six miles in an hour. In June, 1801, he 
walked from family seat in Wry, Kincar- 


| pute. 


dineshire, to Boroughbridge, a distance of 


300 miles in five oppressively hot days. Qn 
Nov. 10, 1801, he walked ninety miles jp 
| twenty-one and a half successive hours on g 
bet of 5,000 guineas. 
‘in an hour and eight minutes within time 
_without being greatly fatigued. Some years 
‘later the task of walking 1,000 miles ip 


This he accomplished 


1,000 successive hours, in which many had 
before failed and none succeeded, was under. 


taken by Barclay, and about £100,000 was 
He began his course at }! 


staked on the issue. 
Newmarket at midnight on June 1, and 
duly finished it at 3 p.m. on July 12, amid 


/a vast concourse of people.—See Chambers’s ]; 


‘Book of Days.’ 

The account given by The Annual Regis. 
ter 1809, says 

He had until 4 p.m. to finish his task, but he 
performed his mile in a quarter of an hour 


, after three with perfect ease and great spirit 
amidst an immense concourse of spectators. . 


‘ and the 


The captain has won about £3,000, 


puted at £100,000. One hundred to one and 
indeed any odds whatever were offered on Wed- 
nesday morning, but so strong was the confi- 
dence in his success that no bet could be ob 
tained. The multitude of people who resorted 
to the scene of action in the course of the con- 
cluding days was unprecedented. Not a bed 
could be procured on Tuesday at Newmarket, 


' Cambridge, or any of the towns and villages }- 


in the vicinity, and every horse and _ every 
species of vehicle was engaged. Captain Bar- 
clay exceeded every mile a few yards that 
there might be no pretence for cavil or dis- 
It is computed that these exceedings 
amounted to upwards of twenty miles so that 
he actually performed 1,020 miles in the usual 


hours. 


(b) Foster Powell, an attorney’s clerk, on 
Monday, Nov. 29, 1773, commenced a jour- 
ney on foot from London to York and back 


-again, which he accomplished in six days, 


reaching York on the Wednesday evening 
and starting again the following morning 


‘for London, where he arrived on the evening 


of Saturday, Dec. 4. By this feat he 
netted the sum of a hundred guineas which 
had been staked on his success.—See Cham- 


'bers’s ‘ Book of Days.’ 


ALFRED J. 
Barnes, S.W.1. 


(a) Barclay: This is clearly a reference to 


the well-known pedestrian ‘Captain Bar. 
clay,” properly Captain Robert 


Barclay- 
Allardice, of whom a full account will be 
found in the ‘D. N. B.’ Particulars of his 
ancestry, ete., are given in Burke, ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ under ‘Barclay of Mathers and 


aggregate of the betting may be com- |s 
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Wrie,’ 
estrian feats. 

According to Burke he died on May 1, 
4, but an obituary account in the South 
Justern Gazette of May 23, 1854, a manu- 
wipt of which is attached to my copy of 
ie not uncommon print of him, states that 
je died yesterday week,’ ie, May 165. 
the engraved portrait, an 8vo., is inscribed 
“Captain Barclay,” and may be had at 
nost dealers in portraits for extra-illustrat- 
ing for a few pence. 

J. B. 


Hoopoo (13 8S. i. 175, 238}.—It is stated 
inregard to the above word on the authority 
athe ‘N.E.D. and ‘Century Dictionary’ 
that it is the same as ‘‘ Voodoo,”’ and on tha 
athority of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
ad the ‘ Century Dictionary’ that Voodoo 
“was probably originated as a dialect form 
af the French Vaudois, a Waldensian, the 
Waldenses, as heretics, being accused of 
sorcery.”” 

Sir Spencer St. John in his ‘ Hayti or 
the Black Republic’ has a whole chapter 
m the cult. He spells the name Vaudoux 


coast the word is ‘‘ Vodun.’’ 

He adds, quoting from ‘‘ Moreau de St. 
Mery, that the Yaudoux or Vodans were a 
race of negroes of West Africa who worshipped 
Arada negroes 
ay “signifies an all-powerful and super- 
natural being, on whom depend all the events 
of the world. One of the dances of this 
sect was called ‘ Vaudoux.’’’ The late 
General Forlong suggests that members of 
this tribe were brought to Hayti about 1500, 


“Jand in an article which appeared in The 


Times in October, 1919, the writer says that 
Voodooism, under the name Brujeria, has 
been practised ever since the first African 
slaves were imported about 400 years ago. 
H. Hannen. 


Cuurch CLocks Faces (13 
i. 173, 237).—There seems to be reason to 
believe that the great Leonardo himself 
painted a clock-face blue. Mr. A. J. An- 
derson, in his book ‘ The Admirable Painter : 
A Study of Leonardo da Vinci’ (Stanley 
Paul & Co.), has the following note on: 
The Altarpiece for the Chapel of San 
Bernardo. 

In spite of the universal opinion to the 
contrary, Dr. Thiis insists that this picture 
is identical with the half-finished Adoration 
of the Magi in the Uffizi. 


but no reference is made to his 


and states, in a note, that on the African | 


The one contention that he can bring for- 
ward in support of his claim is a_ negative 
argument taken from the journal of the 
Donato monks, by which he strives to prove 
that the Magi could not have been painted 
for San Donato a Scopeto. ‘‘ An entry ap- 
pears,” says he, ‘“‘ under June 25, 1481, of an 
outlay of 4 lire 10 soldi for an ounce of blue 
(azzuro) and of 4 lire for an ounce of yellow 
(giallolino) for the painter Leonardo da Vinci. 
But where in the Adoration of the Magi, which 
is executed entirely in monochrome ground- 
colouring in bitumen tones, is there any blue 
or yellow? Are we justified in simply sup- 
posing that Leonardo procured colours at the 
monks’ expense and did not use them for their 
picture? Judging from the notes of disburse- 
ments, he still continued to work at the picture 
for at least three months after this. Is it 
pessible that even then he had had no use for 
the monks’ expensive blue and yellow pig- 
ments?” 

How is it that Dr. Thiis overlooks the fact 
that Leonardo was paid for the painting of the 
convent clock just a month after the colours 
had been supplied? Does not he realise that 
blue for the painting of the face, yellow as a 
priming for the gilding, are the very colours 
which Leonardo would have needed ? 

On the other hand, the history of 1479 sup- 
plies a reason why the San Bernardo Altarpiece 
died a natural death,” ete. (p. 296). 

G. H. Waite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
| The imposing tower, erected as a War 
| Memorial in the broadway at Golders Green, 
| that marvellous growth of Surburban Lon- 
| don, has a clock with a blue dial with 
golden hands. 


H. Prosser CHANTeER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


‘‘THE CHEESE, THE WHOLE CHEESE, AND 
NOTHING BUT THE CHEESE”’ (13 S. i. 232).— 
From ‘A Desk Book of Idioms and 
Idiomatic Phrases,’ compiled by Messrs. 
Vizetelly and De Bekker, I extract the 
following :— 

Cheese: A low courtesy made by whirling 
the gown or petticoats around until they are 
inflated like a balloon or resemble a large 
cheese, then sinking to the ground. To this 
deep ceremonial courtesy has been traced the 
use of cheese meaning the correct thing; as 
“quite the cheese,” but it may also be traced 
to the Hindustani chiz, which means thing. 

“Well, I’ve heard Nudity is not quite the 
cheese on public occasions.” (Charles Reade, 
‘Hard Cash,’ II, 186). 

H. Asxew. 

Spennymoor. 

According to Yule and Burnell‘s ‘ Hobson- 
| Jobson,’ the slang use of the word ‘‘ cheese ”’ 
is probably due to Anglo-Indian importation 
of the word ‘‘chiz,’? meaning ‘‘thing.”’ 
The similar origin of the slang phrase, 
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[13 S. I. Oor. 6, 1993, 


‘Just the cheese’? and ‘ That’s the 

cheese ’’ will be foundin‘ N. & Q.’ 1S. vii. 

617; viii. 89; and 3 S. vii. 465, 505. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘* SNAFFLE ”’ (13 8. i. 194).—See The Morn- 
ing Post recently for a letter from him 
pointing out that ‘‘ Snaffles”’ is the pseudo- 
nym of an exceedingly clever artist—‘‘ whose 
work has often given me pleasure, but who 
must blame himself partly for any con- 
fusion, as I believe I used my pen-name 
before he was born,” 

This letter was sent to correct a notice in 
The Morning Post of September 11 that his 
new book ‘The Impossible Island’ was by 
Snafiles.”’ 

A. H. W. Fynmonre. 

1, High Street, Littlehampton. 


Smock: Overatt: Puinarore (13 S. i. 
174, 217).--As Mr. ANDERSON points out, 
the word ‘‘smock’’ usually had _ reference 
during the Middle Ages to an undergarment. 
As late as 1714, according to Water’s 
‘ Parish Registers in England’ (1883), Anne 
Selwood was married to John Bridmore at 
Chiltern All Saints’, Wilts, ‘‘in her smock, 
without any clothes or headgier on.” 
Burn’s ‘History of Parish Registers’ 
(1842) has an entry in the index, ‘‘ Smock 
or Shift,’’ and gives instances where women 
were attired in that garment at their mar- 
riage in order to 
from pecuniary liability. 

The article worn by men, notably agricul- 
tural workers, was a ‘‘ smockfrock,” and I 
never heard the garment called by its 
contracted name until its use was passing 
away. In my young days the smockfrock 
was the costume in Surrey villages, and the 
inmates at the Carpenters’ almshouses at 
Godalming for labourers and tradesmen were 
considered to be appropriately attired in a 
smockfrock. At the annual visitation of 
the Carpenters’ Company in July, the men 
went to church, as late as twenty-five years 
ago, dressed in new smockfrocks. I do not 
know if the attire has been abandoned. 

Having been a _ student of women’s 
fashions, I recall that thirty years ago the 
contracted name ‘‘smocking’’ was first 
used. The decorative needlework then ap- 
peared on the hip panels of women’s dresses. 
IT am told that ‘‘ smocking ”’ has re-appeared 
within the past few months. 

The word ‘overall ’’ came into use about 
a quarter of a century ago as a more “ gen- 
teel’’? word for girls. As the garments 


relieve their husbands |p. 40. 
At 11 iv. 255 there is interesting 


required frequent washing, there was 4 


departure from decorative ‘‘ smocking,” ang }, 


“‘French knots’’ were introduced. 

Russell Garnier, in his ‘ Annals of the 
British Peasantry’ (Swan Sonnenschein, 
1895), dealing with the labourer at his work 
and at his play in Stuartine times, quote 
Henry Best, that 

Some servants demanded perquisites, such 
as an old suite, a payre of breeches, an old 
hatte or a payre of shoes. Many of them 
expected an apron smocke besides, and some a 
summering of so many sheep. 

In looking through old books on fashions 
I have failed to find a representation of an 
‘“apron smocke.”’ 

H. Prosser Cuanter. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Frencn Five-Franc Pieces 


to the above references, I may perhaps be 
allowed to draw attention to a correspond- 
ence of nearly twelve years ago, viz., 11 §, 
iv. 149, 211, 230, 255. I desire to add that 
in my reply, p. 12 of the current volume, 


I appeared as having written ‘‘ Republic | 


Frangais”’ instead of ‘‘ République Fran- 
gaise ”’ in the first paragraph, and ‘“ Imper- 
ator’ instead of ‘‘Imperatore’’ in the 


fourth. These errors were rectified, as far | 
Corrigenda can rectify mistakes, on | 


as 


information about the single capital letters 


generally following the dates, and a little };: 


concerning the small devices on the coins. 
Rosert Prerpornt. 


‘‘Tue Boor” (13 S. i. 231).—I am able 
to supply the answer to my query at this 
reference, and herewith produce it. This 
curious house-name is said to be derived 
thus: Yowe = buchts = boots, an enclosure 
in which lambs were separated from their 
mothers. As the derivation is deemed by 
Troutbeck dalesmen to be Scottish, perhaps 
some reader or contributor over the border 
may be able to throw the flash-light of his 
knowledge thereupon. 

J. B. McGovery. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C. on M., Manchester. 


Foprrar (13 S. i. 194, 236).— 
Full particulars will be found in ‘Dis 
covery of the Tomb of Ollamh Fodhlar’ 
(E. A. Conwell),,8vo., Dublin, 1873. 

J. ARDAGH. 


(12 S. xii, | 
392, 435, 497; 13 S. i. 12, 54).—In addition |; 
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EyotisH TRAVELLERS’ RxFERENCES ‘10 
(13 8S. i, 152, 196, 216).—Edward 
Wright passed through Carrara in 1720, but 
ll he says, in his ‘ Observations’ (1730), 
27, is:—“‘1 pass’d through Massa; 
id near Carrara, where are the famous 
ea of white Marble, which supply all 
fuwrope for Statues, and other fine Works.”’ 
B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Henry Dison (13 8. 1. 110, 159, 
178).—See also the late Mr. A. F. Leach’s 
‘Winchester College’ (1899), pp. 418, sqq., 
ad Mr, A. K. Cook’s ‘ About Winchester 
(ollege’ (1917), passim. 

Joun B. 


Greatest ReEcorpED Lencru oF SERVICE 
(28. ii. 327, 397, 412; iii. 258, 512; 13 S. 
, 199, 237).—The Rev. Robert Walker held 
the living of Seathwaite in Lancashire for 
i years. He entered upon the living in 
1735 and retained it till his death in 1802 
it the age of 93. His wife, who died within 
afew months of her husband, was also aged 
% years. He is often spoken of as ‘‘ Won- 
lerful Walker.”’ 


H. Askew. 


ist at All Saints’ Church, Hertford, for 81 
years: a tombstone in that churchyard 
records that he was born Aug. 30, 1778, and 
lied Aug 3, 1873, so that he was not more 


lied Jan. 20, 1829, aged 85 years, is also 


uncle of the organist. 

Rev. Richard Sherington was Vicar of 
Folkestone from 1524 to 1601—77 years. In 
the year 1699 John Sackette was appointed 
‘o the same living, and held it till 1753. 
William Edmonds was appointed Vicar of 
Rickmansworth, Herts, on Feb. 28, 1589, 
ty Dr. Humphrey Henchman, Bishop of 
London, and remained in possession of his 
living till 1644, when he was ejected and 
Thomas Walley was intruded by the Parlia- 
ment; but Edmonds being alive at the 
Restoration, was restored to his living in 
1660 and held it till his death in 1670—a 
period of 81 years from the time of his first 
institution. He also held the living of Tap- 
low, Bucks, from 1625 till his death, and is 
suid to have been buried there, being over 
100 years of age. 

Bartholomew Edwards held the living of 
Ashill, Norfolk, from 1813 to 1886 —73 years, 


Charles Bridgman held the post of organ- | 


than 14 years of age at the time of his. 
appointment. A Charles Bridgman, who | 


wuried there and was most likely father or | 
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and was quite active and attending to his 
parochial duties a short time before his 
death. 

Lord Wriothesley Russell was Rector of 
Chenies, Bucks, from 1829 to 1886, and for 
a great many years Canon of Windsor. By 
his express wish he was laid to rest in the 
churchyard of the parish where he had 

_muinistered for so many years, and not in the 
vault with his ancestors. 

Henry Walker Seawell held the living of 
Little Berkhampsted, Herts, from June 5, 
1834, till his death in 1893—59 years. 

The parish of Whitstone, Cornwall, had 
three Rectors in succession named Kingdon. 

_John Kingdon 1795 to 1845; William King- 
don 1843—1864; Robert Hawker Kingdon 
1864 till his death on Christmas Day, 1908. 
The latter was Vicar of Amersham, Bucks, 
‘from 1860—1863. 

L. H. CuamBers. 

Matps or Honour, 1685-1714 (13 S. i. 172, 
218).—It might assist H. T. J. in searching 
for the information he requires if particu- 
ulars of the Gibson family to whom he refers 
were given. 

In York Minster Marriage Registers the 
following occurs :— 

Thomas Hall, of Sandal Magna, and Dorothy 
Gibson, of Halifax, married 8 Feb., 1697/8. 

The Records of Marriage Licences of 
York contains this entry :— 

1697.—At Bishophill or Sandall, Thomas 
Hall, aged 29, and Dorothy Gibson, aged 24, 
of Halifax. September. 

The family of Gibson was seated during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at 
|Slead Hall, Lightcliffe, near Halifax. 

Is this the ancestress to whom H. T. J. 


refers ? 
H. ASKEw. 


Spennymoor. 


‘Benpico’ (13 S. i. 232).—The poem required 
is probably ‘ Bendy’s Sermon’ by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, which begins: } 

ou didn’t know of Bendigo. 
Well! that knocks me out! ; 

It will be found in ‘Five Minute Recita- 
tions,’ edited by A. B. Harley, and_published 
by Oliver & Boyd, 33, Paternoster Row. 

Muriet Hamitton Scorr. 


AutHors WanTED (13 S. i. 215, 258) : 
2. The poem ‘Oh, no! we never mention 
him’ is found in Dr. C. Mackay’s ‘ A Thousand 
and One Gems of English Poetry,’ p. 272, where 
it is ascribed to Thomas Haynes Bayly (1797- 
1839). The first stanza runs: 
Oh, no! we never mention him, his name 
is never heard; 
My lips are now forbid to speak that once 
word. 
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From sport to sport they hurry me, to banish 
my regret; 
And when they win a smile from me, they 
think that I ae. 
. C. Moore Situ. 
Sheffield. 


AutTHors WANTED (13 S. i. 233): 

1. The correct form of these lines is 
Two men look out through the same bars: 
One sees the mud, and one the stars. 

It was pointed out by a correspondent 
(W. S—Rr), at 10 S. xi. 14. that they are 
taken from ‘A Cluster of Quiet Thoughts,’ 
published by the Religious Tract Society, the 
author of which was “the Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge, a of the Irish Episcopal 
Church, residing, I believe, at Limerick.” To 
this information may be added that the date 
of the booklet is 1896, and that the above 
couplet, with the heading “ All Windows look 
South in Sunny-Heart Row,” is on page 31. 

Mr. Langbridge’s name is not in this year’s 
‘Crockford,’ nor is it in the Supplement of F. 
‘Modern English Biography’ (L-Z; 

There is a touch of George Herbert about his 
verse. The following is a sample: 

Great Heart, Great Part. | 
Deem not thy homely life a cramping cage 
That thwarts thy mounting wing: 
Set the great heart upon a twelve-foot stage, 
And it will play a king. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
2. The lines :— 
It is the mynd that maketh good or ill, 


That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poore. | 


will be found in Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene ’— 
Book vi., Cant. ix., St. 30. 
F. A. 


116, Arran Road, Catford. 


Potes on Books. 


The Classical Movement in French Literature. 
Traced by a series of texts selected and 
edited by H. F. Stewart and Arthur Tilley 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s.) 


Tue compilers of this study have long be 
engaged on the endeavour to make English 
readers more familiar with l'rench literature. 
They are possessed of a rich store of learning 
and they have drawn upon it to good purpose 
in the present volume. Skill and learning in 
no small measure are, indeed, required to 
handle such vast masses of material for the 
production of a book so limited in scope and 
compass. 
The Classical Movement in French Litera- 
ture as it is here displayed to us occupies a 
period of 110 years. Taking Malherbe as its 
pioneer and his arrival in Paris in 1605 as the 
date of the first forward step, we are led by 
a series of eight chapters to the year of dis- 
aster in the history of France, which saw the 
succession of Louis XV. and the beginning of 


| not necessarily prominent in the mind of the 


_ literary reformers (although it had so strong 
an advocate in M. Emile Krantz) is open to 


‘style attributed to the appearance of ‘Les 


'taneous. And it 


been 


hands thirteen years ago: each chapter cop. 
tains extracts from representative writers of 
the period, so marshalled that they illustrate 
the theory laid down in the opening pages 
Thus under the heading of ‘ Malherbe ani 
Order’ we get the valuable Preface to Vaugelas’ 
‘ Observations on the French Language,” and 
some of Racan’s entertaining reminiscences of 
Malherbe himself; under that of ‘ Tribunals of No. 
Taste’ ‘Tallemant des Réaux (as chronicler of 
the Hétel Rambouillet), La Rochefoucauld and 
Pellisson are recalled to us. And the morsels 
so presented should whet the appetite for more, 

It may be observed however that extracts are 
sometimes misleading and this danger has not. 
been entirely avoided. The compilers tell us 
that it has n easier to tell the story of this) = 
classical movement than that of the romantic = 
movement on which they were engaged thir-) = 
teen years ago—partly because being further | 
away from it we are better able to discern its 
salient features. This confidence that distance 
aids discernment has —r led them rather 
far. There is a tendency to label, to press 
into compartments, to assume, in a given pas- 
sage, allusions to events and persons that were 


writer. The inclusion of Descartes among 


question, as also is the immediate effect on 


Provinciales.’ The literary influence of Pascal 
was deep and far-reaching rather than instan- 
may be doubted whether 
Fénelon’s dealing with the Marquis de Seignelay 
is good evidence of his proficiency in “the 
study of man ” or shows him at his best as “a 
spiritual director unrivalled for penetration 
and tenderness.” 

But perfect selection from so wide a field is 
hardly to be attained, and if here and _ ther 
the hook should provoke criticism it will the 
better serve the purpose of its compilers for 
the critic will not fail to justify his discontent 
by reference to original sources. 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante a 244 for “will .... or May 2 
1653’ read will.... pr. May 22, 1653; ani 
ibid. second footnote for “ Sir Howard Powell” 
read Sir Edward Powell. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


communications should be addressed 


to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 2% 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisement, 
Business ters, and Corrected Proofs 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 


(13 S. I. Ocr. 6, 1993 
| the Orleans Regency. ‘Lhe journey is madg 
| in the company of many eminent persons. ‘The 
| system of the book is identical with that on 
| the Romantic Movement issued by the same 
| | 
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